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definite enough. From that moment it was a dead letter to
me; I felt free, and took the earliest opportunity of getting
a breath of fresh salt air in the Heligoland Bight. The open
sea was so refreshing, inspiring and comforting after the
depressing atmosphere of the Admiralty, in which it seemed
only possible to see the dangers and difficulties of any undertaking,
instead of the goal beyond them.

On 3rd November the enemy made their first appearance with
surface craft off o*ur coasts, and a gunboat and two old destroyers
off Gorleston narrowly escaped destruction. D$y D$ and Eio
were at Gorleston, the two former about to go into the Heligo-
land Bight, and the latter into the Kattegat. They immediately
put to sea on hearing gunfire. Unfortunately D^ struck one of
our mines, and was lost with nearly all her crew. If it were not
so well known, I would hesitate to mention the fact that, when
war broke out, our mines frequently went off like a feu de joie
when they were being laid, or parted their moorings and floated
about all over the surface of the North Sea after every gale, or
tripped their sinkers and drifted still submerged, towing their
moorings in the strong tideways until they re-anchored themselves
at slack water. The only satisfactory thing, from our point of
view, was that the pistols were very ineffective, and often failed
to explode when we bumped into them. But D$ was very
unlucky, for the submerged mine she struck had an efficient
pistol. She was commanded by Lieut-Commander G. Herbert,
a submarine officer of the best type, who reported that he was
proceeding on the surface at full speed towards gunfire, when
Z?5 struck a mine right aft and sank in less than a minute.
Herbert and five or six men were on deck and a few more managed
to come up from below, but there was a considerable sea and only
Herbert and a few men managed to keep afloat until fishing
vessels arrived and picked them up.

It would be difficult to exaggerate the extent of the stir
which Lord Fisher's re-entry into the naval administration
caused in the Admiralty and throughout the Service. His
retirement four years earlier had been hailed with a sigh of relief
by the Navy generally, but I could not help feeling that, now that
we were engaged in a bloody ruthless war, his masterful
personality and the unbounded energy he would devote to the